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Traits and Stories of the Irixh Peasantry. — 
With Etchings, by W. H. Brooke, Esq. 2 
Vols. 12mo. Dublin, W. Curry, Jun. and Co. 
1830. [unpublished.] 

We have just glanced through these volumes, 
and satisfied ourselves that they afford a faith- 
ful and most amusing exposition of the charac- 
ter and hiifcits of the " rural population," as 
the phrase is, of our country. It would be 
idle and useless to enter into any lengthened 
critique of the work until it is before the pub- 
lic ; in the meanwhile, we shall content our- 
selves with presenting, as a bonne bouche, a 
part of the first story, which cannot fail, we 
think, of pleasing our readers highly. 



THE THREE TASKS, 

OR 

THE LITTLE HOUSE UNDER THE HILL. 

' Every person in the parish knows the purty 
knoll that rises above the Routing Burn, some 
few miles from the renowned town of Knock- 
imdowny, which, as all the world must allow. 
wants only houses and inhabitants to be as big 
a place as the great town of Dublin itself. At 
the foot of this little "bill, just undher the shel- 
ther of a dacent pebble of a rock, something 
about the bulk of half a ilozen churches, one 
would be apt to see — if they knew how to look 
sharp, otherwise they mightn't be able to make 
it out from the grey rock above it, except by 
the smoke that ris from the chimbley — Nancy 
Magennis's little cabin, snug and cosey, with 
its corrag, or ould man of branches, standing 
on the windy side of the door, to keep away 
the blast. Upon my word, it was a dacent 
little residence in its own way, and so was 
Nancy herself, for that matther ; for, though 
a poor widdy, she was very punctwett in paying 
for Jack's schooling, as I often heard ould 
Terry M'Phaudeen say, who tould me the 
story. Jack indeed, grew up a fine slip ; and, 
for hurling, foot-ball playing, and lepping, 
hadn't his likes' in the five quarters of the pa- 
rish. It's he that knew how to handle a spade 
and raping-hook, and what was betther nor all 
that, lie was kind and tindher to his poor ould 
mother, and would let her want for nothing. 
Before he'd go to his day's work in the morning, 
he'd be sure to bring home from the clear 
spring' well that ran out of the other side of 
the rock, a pitcher of water to serve her for 
the day ; nor would he forget to bring in a 
good creel of turf from the snug little peat- 
stack that stood, thatched with rushes, before 
the door, and leave it in the corner, beside the 
fire ; so that she had nothing to do but put over 
her hand, without rising off of her sate, and put 
down a sod when she wanted it. Nancy, on 
her part, kept Jack very clean and comfortable ; 
his linen, though coorse, was always a good 
colour, his working clothes tidily mended at 
all times ; and when he'd have occasion to put 
on his good coat to work in, for the first time : 



Nancy would sew on the forepart of each sleeve 
a stout patch of ould cloth, to keep them from 
being worn by the spade ; so that when she'd 
rip these off them every Saturday night, they 
would look as new and fresh, as if he hadn't 
been working in them, at all, at all. Then, 
when Jack came home in the winter nights, it 
would do your heart good to see Nancy sitting 
at her wheel, singing " Stachan Maragah," or 
" Peggy Na Laveen," beside a purty clear fire, 
with a small pot of Murphys boiling on it for 
their supper, or in a wooden dish, comfortably 
covered with a clean praskeen, on the well- 
swept hearthstone ; whilst the quiet, dancing 
blaze might be seen blinking in the nice earthen 
plates and dishes, that stood over against the 
side-wall of the house. Just before the fire, 
you might see Jack's stool waiting for him to 
come home ; and on the opposite side, the brown 
cat washing her face with her paws, or sitting 
beside the dog that lay asleep, quite happy and 
continted, purring her song, and now and then 
looking over at Nancy, with her eyes half shut, 
as much as to say, " Catch a happier pair nor 
we are, Nancy, if ye can." Sitting quietly 
on the roost above the door, were Dicky the 
cock, and half a dozen of hens, that kept this 
honest pair in eggs and egg-milk for the best 
part of the year— besides enabling Nancy to 
sell two or three clutches of March-birds every 
season, to help to buy wool for Jack's big-coat, 
and her own grey-beard gown and striped red 
and blue petticoat. 

' To make a long story short — no two could 
be more comfortable," considering every thing. 
But, indeed, Jack was always obsarved to have 
a dacent, ginteel turn with him ; for he'd scorn 
to see a bad gown on his mother, or a broken 
Sunday-coat on himself; and instead of dhrink- 
ing his little earning ina sheebeen house, and then 
eating his praties dry, he'd take care to have 
something to kitchen them ; so that he was not 
only snug and dacent of a Sunday, regarding 
wareables, but so well-fed and rosy, that the 
point of a rush would take a drop of blood out 
of his cheek. Then he was the comliest and 
best looking young man in the parish, could 
tell lots of droll stories, and sing scores of merry 
songs, that would make ye split your sides with 
downright laughing ; and when a wake or a 
dance would happen to be in the neighbourhood: 
maybe there wouldn't be many a sly lookout 
from the purty gh-b for pleasant Jack Magennis. 

'In this way lived Jack and his mother, as 
happy and continted as two lords; except now 
and thin, that Jack would feel a little concarn 
for not being able to lay past any thing for the 
sore foot, or that might enable him to think of 
marrying. — for he was beginning to look about 
him for a wife ; and why not, to be sure ? But 
he was prudent for all that, and didn't wish to 
bring a wife and small family into poverty and 
hardship. , 

' It was one fine, frosty, moonlight night — 
the sky was without a cloud, and the stars all 



blinking that it would delight any body's heart; 
to look at them, when Jack was crassing a bog 
that lay a few fields beyant his own cabin. He 
was just crooning the ' Humours of Glynn' into 
himself, and thinking that id was a very hard 
case that he couldn't save any thing at all, at 
all, to help him to the wife — when, on coming 
down a bank in the middle of the bog, he saw 
a dark-looking man, leaning against a clamp 
of turf, and a black dog sitting at hisase beside 
him, with a pipe of tobacky in his mouth, and 
he smoking as sober as a judge. Jack, how- 
ever, had a stout heart, bekase his conscience 
was clear, and, barring being a little daunted, 
he wasn't , very much afeard. " Who is this 
coming down towards us ? " said the black-fa- 
voured man, as lie saw Jack approaching them. 
" It's Jack Magennis,'.' says the dog, making 
answer, and taking the pipe out of his mouth, 
with his right paw, and after puffing away the 
smoke, and rubbing the end of it against his 
left leg, exactly as a Christian (this day's Fri- 
day, the Lord stand betune us and harm,) 
would do against his sleeve, giving it at the 
same time to his comrade — " It's Jack Magcn- 
says the dog, " honest widow Maginnis's 
dacent son." " The very man," says the 
other, back to him, " that I'd wish to sarve, 
out of a thousand. — Arrah ! Jack Magennis, 
how is every tether-length of you ? " says the 
ould felloW) putting the furrawn on him — 
" and how is every bone in your body, Jack, 
my darling ? I'll hould a thousand guineas," 
says he, pointing to a great big bag that lay 
beside him, "and that's only the tenth part of 
what's in this bag, Jack, that you're just going 
to be hi luck, this very night." 

' " And may worse never happen you, Jack, 
ma bouchal," says the dog, putting in his 
tongue, then wagging his tail, and hovlding 
out his paw to shake hands with Jack. 

' " Gintlemen," says Jack, never minding to 
give the dog his hand, bekase he heard it wasn't 
safe to touch the likes of him — " Gintlemen," 
says he, ye're sitting far from the fire this frosty 
night." 

.'" Why, that's true, Jack," answers the 
ould fellow, " but if we're sitting far from the 
fire, we're sitting very near the makins of it." 
So with this, he pulls the bag of goold over to 
him, that Jack might know by the jingle of the 
shjners what was in it. 

' " Jack,"' says dark-face," there's some born 
with a silver ladle in their mouth, and others 
with a wooden spoon ; and if you'll just sit 
down on the one end of this clamp with me, 
and take a hand at the five and ten," pulling 
out, as he spoke, a deck of cards* " you may 
be a made man for the remainder 8f your life. " 

' " Sir," says Jack, " with submission, both 

yourself and this cur 1 mane," says he, not 

wishing to give the dog offince — " both your- 
self and this dacent gintleman with the tale 
and claws upon him, have the advantage of 
me, in respect of knowing my name ; for, if I 



